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OLD TESTAMENT REFORMERS.—I. 
Abraham. 


M* purpose in these papers is to attempt to give a simple and 

popular account of some portions of Old Testament history, which 
shall be more in harmony with modern criticism than the explanations 
generally accepted. I do not profess to deal critically with these stories, 
but to give a broad sketch of a rational kind, for which at least some 
justification is to be found in the conclusions of scholars. There is 
nothing new to many in the interpretation I accept, but brief and simple 
outlines may be acceptable to some teachers who cannot conveniently 
find just what they want, or who have no easy access to recent publica- 
tions on the Old Testament. I shall endeavour to extract the facts 
which may possibly underlie the legends. 

One of the most common ideas in all the old religions of the world 
was that of sacrifice. The intention in offering a sacrifice was no doubt 
that of doing something either to please a god who might be angry, or 
to persuade him to do something that the worshipper particularly wanted 
done. In time it came to be believed that the more costly a sacrifice was 
the more likely the god would be pleased with it, and would listen to the 
people’s prayers. It must have been in this way that it came to be a 
custom to offer human sacrifices, as there is nothing so valuable as 
human life. This is one of the most dreadful superstitions that have 
ever existed ; I call it a superstition, that is, a mistaken notion of what 
will please God. It is God who has given life to men, and it is a most 
wicked thing to think that he could be pleased with the taking away of 
the life he had given. In the Bible this is often referred to, and always 
condemned. In Jeremiah, God is made to say— ‘‘ They have also built 
the high places of Baal, to burn their sons with fire for burnt-offerings 
to Baal, which I commanded not, nor spake it, neither came it into my 
mind.”’—Feremiah xix. 5. 

The story of Abraham’s intended sacrifice of Isaac appears to be 
connected with this ancient practice; and the intention of it is to show 
that Abraham understood and taught his people that Jehovah did not 
wish children to be sacrificed as people believed that Moloch or Baal did. 

Abraham is generally represented as being a reformer in the sense 
of separating himself from idolators, and being the ancestor of the 
Hebrews who worshipped the One God alone. But besides this, I think 
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we find in the story of the sacrifice of Isaac, as it is wrongly called, for 
he refused to sacrifice him, a poetical account of the fact that he tried to 
put a stop to human sacrifices, and that on the whole he succeeded. 
Though some few places in the Old Testament, like that in Jeremiah 
quoted above, seem to show that now and then some Israelites returned 
to the old wicked practice. 

I shall not repeat the story here as you may read it in full in the 
twenty-second chapter of Genesis. The most important part is towards the 
end where it says, ‘‘And the angel of the Lord called unto him out of heaven 
and said, Abraham,—and he said—Here am I,—and he said—Lay not 
thine hand upon the lad.”’ 

There are at least three different ways in which we may understand 
this ancient story. The whole of it may be taken, as it is by many good, 
pious people, as a simple matter of fact, and that God was pleased with 
Abraham because he was quite willing to kill Isaac if he was commanded 
to do so. 

Or it may be taken, as it is by some other people, quite as good, but 
not so believing, as a mere myth having no foundation in any actual 
occurrence. 

Or it may rationally be supposed to have had some foundation in an 
actual occurrence, with some supernatural explanation added, and this 
seems to me most likely. 

It is the traditional embodiment of an important event; the event 
itself being a change in the belief about the necessity of human sacrifice, 
as that belief was held in the tribe or race of which Abraham was the 
head or representative. 

We know how usual a thing it was.for all early historians, in narrat- 
ing an event, to attach to it their own particular explanation, and especially 
to attribute it if possible to the direct intervention of God. They said, 
if a man did some very great thing, that God had told him to do it; or 
if he abstained from doing some wicked thing it was because God had 
told him not to do it. Only instead of putting it in that way, they told 
it in the form of a story, and made God appear and speak to the man, 
or else said that an angel had appeared and spoken. Afterwards it 
came to be believed that it actually was-so, though the person who first 
told the story only meant that a man had thought so or dreamed so. 
We believe that God does intervene in human affairs, only not in the 
material way that these old writers describe. : 

Let us see then what this story may tell us about Abraham, when 
looked at in this way : 

First of all we have a very religious man—Abraham—one of that 
high type of men who feel it irresistibly necessary to place themselves in 
harmony with the over-ruling divinity of the world and man; or in 
simpler words, to be at peace with God. To some men there is this 
necessity. They cannot be content with any make-belief; or compro- 
mise between their convictions and the customs of society. They must at 
all costs be true. They must reach the reality, the life, that it seems to 
them God requires. 

Many men feel no such necessity. To go with the stream of re- 
spectability and settled institutions is quite divine enough for them. 
They have no anxiety to reach the roots of things. So they find life 
disturbed by no deep questions; they are not perplexed with any incon- 
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sistencies ; but they are not the leaders, the heroes, the martyrs, the 
saviours of mankind. 

This striving after peace with God, presents itself in different shapes 
to different men in different ages and in different countries. 

To Abraham, the question was mixed up with thoughts of human 
sacrifice. Perhaps he had the sense of a fault, or sin, in humanity, or 
in himself, for which he must make atonement ; or he believed in an 
offended Deity who must be appeased by the shedding of blood. 


‘““Where with shall I come before the Lord, or bow myself before the 
high God? Shall I come before him with burnt-offerings, with calves of 
a year old? Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams or with ten 
thousand rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 
the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ?’’—WMicah vi. 6, 7. 


It was in this way that this man Abraham asked the question of 
himself. It was difficult to answer either way. If he was not willing 
to sacrifice his child as other men had done, then God might be 
offended ; but if he did sacrifice his child, his own heart would be 
miserable. 

““O, heavy, fatal doom! to disobey! 
O, heavy, fatal doom! my child to slay.” 


To him the first answer that seemed to come was that the most 
acceptable offering he could make to God was the sacrifice of his’ dearest 
possession—‘‘ To give his dearest, his only son.’’ That this sacrifice 
and this alone could reconcile him to God, could place him in harmony 
with the order of things, could make him at peace with himself. 

This may seem strange and unaccountable to us; for no explanation 
can satisfy us that it could ever be right; but the fact remains, indisput- 
able as a matter of fact, that men have, at times, deemed human 
sacrifice pleasing to God. 

When this suggestion is placed before Abraham, what is he to say ? 
In the story it says that God commanded him to slay Isaac, but this 
only means that Abraham believed he ought to sacrifice him. His 
religion, his family tradition, perhaps his priest, all tell him to slay his 
son. What shall he do? This devout, religious, obedient man, desires 
to do what is right. The claim is made upon him for his darling child. 
Shall he love his child better than what appears to him to be his plain duty ? 

WALTER LLOYD. 

Note.—For illustrations, etc., on human sacrifice, see notes on 
sacrifice in Kitto’s Illustrated Bible; also Reville’s Hibbert Lectures on 
the Religion of Mexico and Peru, the story of Iphigenia, Tennyson’s 
poem, ‘“‘ The Victim,” &c. 

(To be continued.) 


GETTING AND GIVING. 
(FROM THE GERMAN.) 
I ONCE heard a story which seemed to me to explain the meaning of 
those words of Jesus Christ :—‘‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.’ The story tells us that a good father one day brought home 
five beautiful peaches. He gave one to his wife, and the others he divided 
amongst his four boys. And now notice what they all did with the fruit, 
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The next morning the father called his sons and asked them if they had 
liked their peaches. The youngest of them, quite a little fellow, not much 
more than a baby, shouted out :—‘‘ Oh! I soon ate mine up, it was so 
good, and because I wanted more mother gave me half of hers.” Now, 
was not that like a mother, to save half of what she had for her little boy ? 
She knew how much better it was to give than to receive. Some of us 
know mothers who would do just the same, who would give up anything 
they had to make their children happy. 

So, I fancy, the father was not at all surprised to hear that his wife 
had given up half of her peach to the little lad. And that youngest child 
made a good use of his own peach. Perhaps he ate it up rather too 
greedily, but he enjoyed it very much. Peaches were made to be eaten 
and enjoyed. We do right to get pleasure from the good things God 
gives us, and to make ourselves as happy as we can, so that we do not 
spoil the happiness of other people in seeking our own. [ am sure our 
heavenly Father wishes all His children to be happy, and we do quite 
right when we take His good gifts, and use them, and when we really 
enjoy the beautiful world in which he has placed us. Jesus does not say 
it is not blessed to receive, for there is great blessedness in receiving God’s 
gifts with thankful hearts. So this little boy did what was quite right, 
when he ate up his peach, and told his father how much he had 
enjoyed it. 

Then the father called the next oldest, and wanted to know what he 
had done with his peach. ‘‘ Why, father,” he said, it was such a splendid 
one, and I thought if I ate it, all my pleasure would soon be over, so | 
sold it, and with the money I bought six little peaches, and they lasted a 
long time. And, father, I will tell you something else I did. I saw my 
little brother throw away the stone of his peach, and I picked it up, 
cracked it, and ate the kernel.’’ That was a very careful lad. I dare say 
when he grew up he would become a rich man; because he would know 
the value of everything, and would sell his goods for as much money as 
possible. That boy really enjoyed his peach. He liked to look at the 
money he got for it, then at the smaller peaches he bought; and his 
pleasure lasted a long time, as he slowly ate them up one after another. 
And he did nothing wrong. He had a perfect right to sell the big peach 
if he chose, and buy six smaller ones. And I suppose we must not blame 
him for picking up the stone his brother threw away, and eating the 
kernel; though, indeed, I cannot help feeling it would have been kinder 
to have given the kernel back to his little brother (who did not know there 
was one in the stone when he threw it away), especially when we re- 
remember he had szx kernels of his own. 

The father turned next to the third son, and he said :—‘ The peach 
was delicious, and I thought how grand it would be to have a whole tree 
full of such fruit; so after eating it | saved the stone, and | shall plant it in 
the garden, and watch for it to grow next summer.”’ That was a prudent, 
far-seeing boy. He not only thought of the pleasure he was having at 
the moment, but about the greater happiness he might get in the future. 
The first boy threw away the stone, the second cracked it and ate the 


kernel, but this boy was wiser, he said to himself :—‘‘ Now if I take care 
of this, and put it into the ground and water it, then when it grows intoa 
tree, there will be as many peaches as I can eat.”’ It is very wise not 


only to think about what we want at the present moment, but to provide 
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for the future as well. If the farmer, when he gathered in the harvest, 
took all the corn to the mill and ground it into flour, he would have none 
to sow for next year’s harvest; but he always keeps some of the best 
grain to be sown in the ground. 

All these three brothers had, then, enjoyed their peaches in different 
ways. None of them had done anything wrong with the fruit; and one 


of them had done something very wise and prudent. ‘ But now,” said 
the father, ‘‘ 1 wonder what my eldest son has to say for himself.’’ His 
name was Edmund, and he answered :—‘‘ Oh! father, I will tell you all 


about it. I was just going to bite the juicy fruit, when ‘all at once I began 
to think about a boy who goes to our school, who is very ill, hot and dry 
with fever, and parched with thirst. So I took it to him, because I was 
sure it would do him good. At first he would not take it from me; but 
I put it by the side of his pillow and ran away.”’ ‘‘ Now, boys,”’ said the 


father, ‘‘ who enjoyed his peach most?”’ ‘‘Edmund!”’ they all three 
shouted out, aloud. The boy who had never tasted his peach enjoyed it 
most of all. ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


When you read this story, you must not think I am telling you to give 
all your nice things away, and never enjoy anything yourselves. But I 
want you to learn that the greatest blessedness that any one can have is 
to do good to others, to render loving service to those who need some 
kindness that we can give. 

The three youngest brothers enjoyed theic peaches ; but long after 
they had forgotten all about them, Edmund would many a time remember 
how the delicious fruit had cooled the hot, dry lips of his friend, as he lay 
tossing in fever on his bed. The pleasure of the three youngest brothers 
was all in themselves, no one could share it with them. So, I would 
advise you to learn the meaning of that beautiful text :—‘‘ It is more 
blessed to give than to receive ; ’ when you are happy yourselves, try to 
make others happy ; when some great enjoyment comes find out others 
to share it with you; and when you hear of people in trouble and suffering 
do all you can to help and comfort them. You remember that other 
beautiful text :——‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it to the least of these my brethren, 
ye did it unto me.” FrRanK WALTERS, 


EARLY LESSONS IN RELIGION.—II. 
’ Discipleship. 

I HAVE called these papers lessons in Religion, perhaps I ought, 
therefore, to give the meaning of that word. But upon that point 
scholars differ. According ‘to some the word Religion is derived from a 
verb which means fo tze, to bind, to make fast ; it thus expresses the idea 
of duty, it suggests the thought of one to whom we are bound. Others 
derive the word from a verb which means to read over again, to consider 
and vre-consider ; it would thus express that conscientiousness which is 
the distinguishing mark of a dutiful man. For our purpose it is of no 
importance to know which derivation is right. Religion, as we shall 
understand it, will include both meanings. We begin to be religious 
when we recognise our obligations both to man and to God; and the result 

of this acknowledgment is a growing conscientiousness, 
According to our last lesson, the first step in Religion is an intelligent 
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and practical acknowledgment of parental authority. He who loves and 
obeys his own father and mother is already religious. In our earlier days 
no wider extension of religious duty is possible. We go to chapel or 
church, we attend the Sunday school or submit to religious instruction in 
any other form, as part of our general obedience to father and mother. We 
have no reason for preferring this school to that, or for listening to one 
teacher or preacher rather than another, except that our parents, those 
who have the best right to decide and to command, have so ordered. 

The case is altered as soon as ever we are old enough or wise enough 
to recognise that we have been really benefited by the instruction that 
we have received outside our own family. Then there arises a duty of 
personal gratitude and personal loyalty to the teacher, quite distinct from 
our general duty to hearken to our parents. To that new duty, or privi- 
lege, we shall give the name of DISCIPLESHIP. 

Would you like an explanation of the duty of discipleship? Then 
take one in the words of an old English summary of duty, which may 
possibly be already familiar to you. It thus defines what I have called 
discipleship: ‘‘To submit myself to all my governors, spiritual pastors, 
and masters; to order myself lowly and reverently to all my betters.” 

I do not know whether the writer of those words intended any special 
distinction between governors and spiritual pastors and masters. At any 
rate, we can regard them as all expressing the same thing. That one is 
our spiritual teacher who has taught us lessons in goodness better and 
deeper than any we knew before. It becomes not a privilege merely, but 
a duty to hearken to him. 

In your ordinary weekday lessons you will sometimes, I hope, become 
as it were excited with the pleasure of learning. It may be that some 
lesson in astronomy will put you right about a question that always seemed 
puzzling to you, or else awakened you to the worth of a subject that before 
had seemed dull. Or it may be that a History lesson has aroused your 
attention to men and to events that before were but names to you. To 
learn to do a new kind of sum in arithmetic is sometimes a real joy. A 
teacher who has thus the power to call forth your faculties, and to awaken 
a desire to learn, will at the same time awaken your confidence and trust. 
You will feel that you are bound to look to him and believe in him. It is 
this scholar’s obligation to which I give the name of discipleship. 

This is the first religious duty that is individual, and distinct from our 
home obligations, It is individual because it is founded on each one’s own 
experience. None can tell beforehand, not your parents, and those who 
know you best, whose words will strike most deeply into your mind or 
exercise the greatest influence upon your life. All that can be said is, 
that whatever teacher awakens in your mind a desire to live nobly in 
this world, to imitate the great and good, whose actions are recorded for 
our example, and to despise whatever is false and mean and unworthy, 
that teacher deserves your trust. He speaks to you in the right voice. 
Read the first few chapters of the Book of Proverbs. You will find con- 
stant exhortations to seek Wisdom, to lay hold of Instruction, and so forth ; 
and set over against these are as many warnings against wilfulness, 
rebellion, irreligion. These old chapters are not yet out of date. It is 
the virtue of discipleship that will act as the most effectual safeguard 
(after parental authority) against the temptations of your own mind or of 
evil companions. He who feels himself bound to a teacher, a teacher 
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who has already done him good, who has awakened his best desires, and 
made him ashamed of his faults, who has shown him by precept and 
example the worth of a noble character, and has warned him of the 
consequences of wrong, will feel that it would be like a betrayal of trust, 
that it would be a kind of personal ingratitude on his part to do what he 
knew to be wrong, or to fall into habits that he knew to be unworthy. 

It is true that one and the same teacher may not last for a lifetime. 
Those who begin our religious education may not be able to carry it on. 
There may come a time when we shall feel the burden of religious or 
theological questions that our first teacher could not solve. But for the 
man who wishes to be a learner there always will be a teacher. Such an 
one will seek Wisdom till in some form or other she appear to him. And 
he will obey in the spirit, if not in the letter, the old admonition: ‘‘ Seest 
thou a man of understanding, get thee betimes unto him, and let thy foot 
wear the step of his door.’’ (From the book of Ecclesiasticus in the 
Apocrypha.) He will eagerly find out those who can instruct him and 
build him up in wisdom and goodness. He will not be a bigot in favour 
of any school or sect, he will reverence the man who knows, 

And that reminds me of the second clause in the quotation I made 
from the old summary of duty: ‘‘ to order myself lowly and reverently to 
all my betters.””’ In one sense we might say that the very essence of 
Christianity is expressed in those words. Christianity is entirely founded 
upon the universal reverence that Christians feel for one better than them- 
selves. Were reverence to die out there would be no Christianity left. 
And whenever we think gratefully, and speak reverently, or perhaps are 
reverently silent concerning one whom we know as pre-eminently good, 
and just, and true, we are in spirit Christians. All the followers of Jesus, 
by whatever name they are called, agree in this, that the life of Jesus, his 
general spirit that is, was pure and lovable, and worthy of all reverence. 
The communion service observed by most Christians at stated seasons, is 
above all things a special opportunity for thinking upon the graciousness 
of Jesus Christ, and desiring and praying to become like him. None can 
tell how great has been the benefit to mankind of this common reverence. 
But just as certainly the cultivation of a spirit of reverence for goodness 
wherever it can be found, in the aged or the young, in English people or 
foreigners, in saints and heroes of the past, and in the good men and 
women of to-day, is a sure means of growth in goodness. I am inclined 
sometimes to think that much of the goodness of Jesus was founded upon 
his spirit of reverence; not only his reverence for God the Father, but 
his love and reverence for goodness in all the people about him. When 
he saw a kindly act performed by one of the hated Samaritans, or saw a 
loving and grateful spirit in a ‘‘ woman that was a sinner,” or in a tax- 
gatherer, or some other person that self-conceited people despised, he was 
tull of enthusiasm ; he told of it in his parables, he thanked God that the 
kingdom was revealed to babes, and in every way showed how goodness 
encouraged him and delighted his soul. Is it wrong then to say that the 
Great Teacher was himself too above all things a learner, a disciple ; 
that he sought out goodness and loved it, and thus became like it ? 

Certainly whoever would be like him must be a learner, must learn in 
early life to look up with confidence and gratitude to those who teach him, 
must order himself lowly and reverently towards those whose life is more 
worthy than his own, JAMes RupDDLE. 
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THE TEACHING OF FESUS.—VI. 
The Appeal to the Nation. 


je ea Jesus had resolved to go to Jerusalem, and there appeal to the 

nation ‘assembled for the Festival of the Passover, he probably lost 
no time in beginning the journey, and travelled gradually southward, 
teaching in the villages on the way. We cannot trace the course he and 
his disciples took as our accounts differ, Lwke making them pass through 
Samaria, while Matthew represents them as crossing the Jordan and 
taking in the towns on its eastern side. Be this as it may, we shall 
hardly be wrong in noting a change of tone in the sayings of Jesus 
recorded from this time. The only followers whom he could now take 
with him were men and women who were thoroughly in earnest, and at 
the same time it was absolutely necessary that their zeal should be purified 
by the spirit of their master. We have a very instructive section in 
Luke ix. 51-62. Thedisciples are rebuked for desiring fire from heaven to 
consume their enemies, a wish natural enough to men whose religious 
imaginations had been fed on stories about Elijah (27 Kings i.) They 
must be prepared to be as the Son of Man who had not where to lay his 
head. There was urgent need for the service of those who could preach 
the kingdom of God; it was atime when those who were dead, spiritually, 
might be left to bury those who were dead, physically, or literally. Now 
there must be no putting the hand to the plough and looking back. 
Another section most characteristic of this period is Mark x. 13-45. It 
is at this crisis of his fate that Jesus found time to bless the little children. 
It is now that the rich young man comes running to know what he must 
do to inherit eternal life. He had kept the commandments, but wanted 
to do something more than this, ‘‘ and Jesus looking upon him loved him,”’ 
and offered him a glorious opportunity, which, alas, he had not the reso- 
lution to take. Those who would go with Jesus on this-journey to 
Jerusalem had to leave all and follow him. It was a desperate attempt, 
but ‘‘all things are possible with God,” and what was given up should 
be received again a hundredfold in this life, and in the world to come 
there would be eternal life. On the way, there came a time when the 
disciples were amazed at the courage with which Jesus led them, and 
when they were afraid to follow, and he seems to have taken that very 
occasion to warn them of coming troubles. But so little did they really 
understand what was to happen, that immediately after we read the 
request of James and John, the sons of Zebedee, showing a total mis- 
conception of what it was to share the ‘‘glory”’ of their master. This, 
however, is the occasion when Jesus lays down the splendid principle of 
Christian service. Among his followers the rulers are not to lord it over 
the rest, but any who would become great must win that position by 
service, and the first among them must be bond-servant of all, devoting 
his whole being to whatever is of most use to the entire community. All 
these points are notes characterising the journey to Jerusalem. 

The triumphal entry (Mark xi. 1-11) was a noticeable event, part of 
the appeal to the nation at large, though less of a parade than we some- 
times imagine. Its most characteristic feature is its symbol of peace as 
opposed to war. The horse at this time was exclusively used for war, the 
ass was, as it still is in the East, the ordinary animal for peaceful riding, 
There is no public claim to be the Christ. In answer to the question; 
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(Matt. xxi. 10, 11) ‘‘Who is this?”’ the multitudes said ‘‘ This is the prophet 
Jesus, from Nazareth of Galilee.’ And the cries of the accompanying 
crowd in our earliest account (Mark xi. 9, 10) simply say “‘ Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord; blessed is the kingdom that cometh, 
the kingdom of our father David: Hosanna in the highest.” We have a 
later form of the tradition in Matthew's, ‘‘ Hosanna to the son of David,” 
and Luke’s ‘‘ Blessed is the king that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 

But the cleansing of the Temple was a distinct challenge to the priests 
who were its lawful custodians. This marks another stage in the conflict, 
and encouraged the people to expect some further advance in aggressive 
policy which Jesus never made. Probably it was with special reference 
to his driving out the dealers and making the Temple the scene of his 
own public teaching, that the chief priests and the scribes and the elders 
came to Jesus, and asked, ‘‘ By what authority doest thou these things ?”’ 
Jesus does not claim the authority of the Christ, he refuses to answer the 
question. There is something noteworthy in the way in which Jesus now 
from time to time refuses to answer questions. It suggests that every 
word he did speak publicly was spoken on the direct impulse of what he 
felt to be the will of God, and that when he did not clearly feel what word 
God wished him to speak he kept silent. It is on this principle he 
counsels his followers to act when they too get into trouble—to speak what 
is given them (Jfark xiii. 11) and there are times when God wishes His 
word to be spoken by silence. 

It is not easy for us to understand exactly what position Jesus now 
took up, and how he carried on his appeal to the nation, for the accounts 
we have of his teaching are coloured by what is called the ‘‘ eschatology 
of the apostolic age,’’ z.e. the expectation entertained by the first 
disciples of the speedy and triumphant return to earth of their risen master. 
We may never be able to speak with certainty about these last days, 
but there are some broad facts which are clear and trustworthy. One 
is that Jesus taught daily in the Temple, speaking boldly of the religion 
he wanted to teach; another is that he enjoyed a reputation with the 
masses of the people which made the priests afraid to arrest him openly. 
Then, each evening he retired out of the city (Mark xi. 19), a precaution 
which shows that he ran no needless risk. ‘Thus the services of Judas 
Iscariot were required, the priests did not want a tumult of the people, 
and probably none but the Twelve knew that Jesus would be found in. the 
garden of Gethsemane on that Thursday evening, the night when the 
Passover supper was the last meal Jesus shared with his disciples. 
From this Last Supper the events hurry forward with dramatic speed. 
On the Mount of Olives, the soul of Jesus was ‘‘ exceeding sorrowful 
even unto death,’’ and he would have been grateful for some human 
sympathy and support, if Peter, James, and John had been able to watch 
with him one hour. But no, their eyes were heavy, and it was God alone 
who strengthened His son to drink the bittercup. Prayer to God, ‘‘ Abba, 
Father, all things are possible with Thee; remove this cup from me: 
howbeit, not what I will but what thou wilt’’—brought him strength to 
do the terrible will of God. That will led him to the palace of the High 
Priest, there to be tried before the supreme Jewish Council, the Sanhedrin, 
assembled at midnight, eager to know the success of the traitor’s promise 
to betray his master. We hear how there was much search for hostile 
witnesses, and one definite charge is made, viz.: that Jesus had said he 
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would destroy this Temple made with hands, and in three days build 
another made without hands. This sounds like a genuine saying of 
Jesus, for it is a most characteristic expression of his conviction that so 
much costly ceremonialism was not needful to enable the human child 
to worship the Heavenly Father; a pure child-like heart was the temple 
required. : 

But all this was solemn trifling. Jesus held his peace and answered 
nothing. The real charge against him was that many of the people 
believed that he was going to come forward as the Christ ; and the High 
Priest at length puts this question direct to Jesus: ‘‘ Art thou the Christ, 
the Son of the Blessed?’’ Let us try and realise the situation, and 
understand how Jesus stood before the council looking to them like a 
detected impostor. To their Jewish minds nothing but triumphant 
success could authenticate the claim to be the Christ; he must prove his 
mission from on high by crushing his enemies to the dust; and here was 
Jesus helpless in their power! Judas had betrayed him, and then all his 
followers had fled, one in the outer court still followed, but he came only 
to deny his master. It was inevitable that those priests and scribes and 
elders should deem it blasphemy if Jesus claimed to be the Christ. And 
had Jesus now repudiated the claim, he would doubtless have saved his 
life. The priests regarded him with bitter hatred because so many of the 
people were ready to accept him as their long-expected leader, and if, 
now, before the whole council, Jesus had rejected the title and denied 
that he was the Christ, they might safely have let him go, and with some 
contemptuous punishment probably would have done so. But he does 
not reject the title; for the first and only time Jesus avows his belief 
that he is the Christ, and that they ‘‘ shall see the Son of Man sitting at 
the right hand of power and coming with the clouds of heaven.” ‘That 
was enough, no further witnesses were needed, all heard what they deemed 
the blasphemy, and all condemned him to be worthy of death. 

Of all the scenes in history nothing has equalled this trial and con- 
demnation for showing how a body of wise men may be wrong when they 
feel most absolute assurance that they are right; and how one man, led 
by the Spirit of God, may know a truth of all-surpassing importance 
hidden from the whole world. 

A few words now may be said about the conduct of the multitude. 
The day before the crucifixion, the priests dared not publicly arrest 
Jesus, fearing a tumult of the people. Twelve hours after the arrest, 
the mob is yelling for him to be crucified, and Pilate, ‘‘ wishing to content 
the multitude,’’ releases Barabbas and delivers Jesus, whom he knows to 
be innocent of crime, to be scourged and crucified. What means this 
change, and how came it that the multitude were so suddenly enraged 
against Jesus? Our accounts tell us how ‘‘ the chief priests stirred up 
the multitude,’’ but this belongs to that inadequate class of explanations 
which ascribes all popular feeling to ‘‘ agitators.’ Let us try to under- 
stand the conduct of Judas, he represents in its extreme form the reversal 
of feeling about Jesus. Judas would have said that he was greatly 
disappointed with Jesus, that he had been altogether deceived in him, in 
fact, betrayed. Judas had joined the disciples expecting to win wealth 
and honour, he had made considerable sacrifices expecting to be repaid 
one hundredfold, and it all came to nothing! So ina greater or less 
degree felt thousands of others. Barabbas had done some real fighting, 
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Jesus would do nothing but preach. In other words, Judas and the 
multitude were willing to take Jesus as their leader if hé would lead them 
the way they wanted to go, but when it became evident that he would not 
do this, when he would not take the steps all his followers regarded as 
indispensable, then they felt themselves to be illused men. If Jesus had 
come forward properly as the Christ, no expense would have been 
grudged for his anointing; but when everything was going wrong, his 
very disciples scolded the woman who broke the alabaster cruse of costly 
cintment and poured it on his head. They said ‘‘ To what purpose 
hath this waste of ointment been made?’’ (Mark xiv. 4.) So the 
evidence accumulates, showing how Jesus stood alone, misunderstood by 
all. Judas regarded himself as an illused man, the multitude felt them- 
selves deceived, the Sanhedrin believed they were carrying out the will of 
God when they condemned Jesus to death for blasphemy. 

The thoughts of God are higher than our thoughts, and His ways are 
not as ours; and the value of studying history, especially religious 
history, and reading the events which took place long ago in the light of 
all that has since happened, is that we thus learn to see the facts of 
former days more as God saw them when they occurred. It is useless to 
speculate on what might have happened if Jesus had not been betrayed 
and crucified ; so far as we can see, the threads were hopelessly entangled, 
and the knot, which could not be untied, could only be cut by violence. 
Jesus had done all the work he could do by his mortal life; God now 
called him to carry on the work by his death, and the new spiritual life 
of which the Christian Church would be the ever-growing witness. A 
fascinating story, gradually being put together by patient scholarship, 
tells how the Christian Church took up the work of Christ, and has made 
progress with it to the present day. Butthe earthly life of Jesus now passes 
behind the veil, leaving us lessons which may take us our lifetime to learn. 

Now, knowing all we do, how irrational and how cruel seem the Jews 
who crucified their Christ! Yes, but is there not still the same contrast 
between being willing to follow a leader who will lead us the way we 
want to go, and being willing to let that leader guide us by the way he 
knows to be best? Is it not still one of the rarest and most precious gifts 
to be able to recognise such a leader, to admit his better judgment and 
deeper insight, and thankfully accept his guidance? The highest human 
capacity is reverence, z.e., the power to recognise and bow down before 
the divine truth, the divine will, and to know what is divine, as it is re- 
_ vealed in the laws of nature and the soul of the Son of Man. And in the 
year 1890, A.D. have we the capacity for reverence so fully developed 
that we can say we should surely recognise Jesus and take him for our 
Christ, if he again came among us in the flesh? We should not now be 
so cruel and unjust as to condemn him to death, but there are many 
parts of Christendom where we might break his heart by our neglect of 
those who sin and suffer, and by the way we shun the duties we ought to 
do. But, thank God, is is not so everywhere. Christ has not died in 
vain. The cross has been lifted from shame to glory ; and we know now 
that self-sacrifice is the method by which the greatest triumphs of God’s 
will are won. When anyone would challenge the established ways of 
religion or rules of morality, and claims to teach a higher righteousness, 
he must make good his claim by taking up his cross of self-denial: so 
only can he follow Jesus and prove the purity of his lips, cleansed by fire 
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from the altar of the Most High, and his right to a place among the 
prophets of God. But we should regard the cross not so much as the 
symbol of pain and renunciation, as the immortal emblem of good 
conquering evil, of love proving itself stronger than hate, of all things 
being possible with God. Good Friday is a day for rejoicing, dark as is 
the terrible tragedy it commemorates. Every fact which shows how 
Jesus was misunderstood serves to exalt the unique greatness of his 
character ; and while he is the first-born, we may be among his many 
brethren. Happy are we if we understand these things; for then we 
see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power, and coming with 
the clouds of heaven. H. SHaen SOLLy. 

N.B.—It is suggested that this course of lessons might be used ad- 
vantageously for the six Sundays ending with Palm Sunday, and so 
leading up to the Easter Festival. For the previous five lessons see 
SS. Helper, Fuly to November 1889. 


HOME AND COUNTRY.—II. 
Early Man. 


mt Ia proposal to commence these lessons by an account of Early Man 

needs justification, lest it should be thought too ideal a procedure. 
What the scholars will need most if they are to act a true part in social 
life, and take an intelligent share in the discussion of social questions, is a 
general and yet clear conception of man’s moral development. They must 
be led to realise that they stand in the midst of a vast movement which 
has been going forward for unknown thousands of years, a movement 
which gives many clear hints of man’s destiny, and the guidance of 
which is coming more and more under man’s control. Their mental 
horizon needs a tremendous expansion. The question ‘‘ Whence comes 
man and whither goes ?’’ must be made real and vital to them ; and the 
answer to it, so far as science can give it, must be made part of the very 
groundwork of their thinking. 

The average politician supposes we can all do as we please in our 
politics. It is a question, merely, of self-interest, and of the clash of 
opposing interests. As the crude secularist attributes religion in all its 
forms to the designing craft of priests, so the crude political reformer 
regards all social ill as caused by laws designedly made by the strong in 
their own interest. The only cure for such narrow conceptions lies in the 
study of man’s actual development. Meanwhile we must not be impatient 
with this narrowness, for the adequate study of man’s social and religious 
history has only begun recently even with men of science. How far 
astray was such a great thinker as Rousseau in his conception of the 
‘« State of Nature”’ in which he pictured primitive man to have lived! 
And much of the crudity above alluded to is simply the survival in various 
forms of Rousseau’s erroneous thought. It was a stimulating and health- 
ful thought at the time, but it is outworn. Science is revealing the truth, 
and the Sunday-school teacher may accept it as part of his religious duty 
to help to spread this revelation. 

No thoughttul person can rise from a broad survey of man’s career 
from the earliest ages till now without an overwhelming impression being 
left on his mind of a mighty and mysterious Power slowly but surely 
urging him on. It is an abiding sense of this Power and a true conception 
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of it which is the greatest social need to-day. It is the development of 
this sense and this conception that the teacher is invited to make his aim 
in the preparation of these lessons. It is not certain rules of conduct for 
_ the home and the workshop and the world which are needed. These 
would probably prove of no avail in the stress of the world’s experiences. 
What is needed is a large conception. A conception is a mould into 
which experience runs and takes shape. With most of us it is a cast- 
iron mould, and the facts which run in get sadly distorted. We call 
such a conception a prejudice. If our lessons are to result in something 
better than the formation of a new prejudice, the conception they give 
must be based absolutely on facts, must rather grow in the mind of the 
scholar out of the facts presented. But more than this wili be needed. 
Just as we end the greatest of dramatic works with a sense of their being 
unfinished, of our having been brought along so far and then left in the 
presence of the unknown, the infinite; so must the conception we leave in 
the minds of our scholars be an unfinished conception, true as far as it 
goes, but to be further developed with further knowledge. What we want 
to form is a mould in which facts shall take a true shape, and which shall 
be capable of expansion as new facts arrive. 

For his own study the teacher may take Lubbock’s ‘‘ Pre-historic 
Times’ and Tylor’s ‘‘ Researches into the Early History of Mankind.”’ 
Figuier’s ‘‘ Primitive Man” is also well worth reading. The plates 
in Figuier representing imaginary scenes in the successive stages of man’s 
development would be invaluable for showing to the class, but unfortunately 
the men and women are idealised out of all recognition assavages. In one 
of the plates will be found an admirable likeness of George Macdonald. 

Some who read these works will doubtless find moral and religious 
questions pressing hard upon them, and such questions will be sure to 
rise in the class. To get some cheering rays of light read Fiske’s ‘‘ Man’s 
Destiny ” and Bagehot’s ‘‘ Physics and Politics.’’ The latter is one of 
the International Scientific Series, and some may find it require a good 
deal of reading. Fiske’s book is equally suggestive, but also very 
delightful. His conception of man’s development is further worked out in 
his ‘‘ American Political Ideas.’’ Such books as these should be read 
after a good store of facts has been gathered in. 

Of man’s first appearance upon earth nothing is known. When he is 
first found in Europe he is already distinctly human, clearly marked off 
from the highest of the lower animals both physically and mentally. 
From this fact alone we can scarcely form a conclusion as to man’s 
descent or origin. Some day the remains of a still lower and older type 
may be found when the continents of Asia and Africa have been explored 
by geologists. The theory of evolution suggests that man did not first 
appear in Europe, but in some warmer climate; and that it was the fact 
of his migrating to a colder climate which helped to develop his peculiarly 
human qualities. Food would be more difficult to acquire, the winter’s 
cold would have to be guarded against, the danger from wild animals would 
probably be increased. To live at all, skill and forethought would be de- 
manded. Man was able to meet the demand. Hence cave dwellings, cloth- 
ing, flint weapons, and the whole marvellous story of man’s development. 

The fact that man’s.teeth are similar to those of animals living on 
vegetable food also suggests his appearance in a hot climate where fruits 
were abundant and adequate to the support of life. The eating of 
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animal food would appear to be an acquired habit, made necessary when 
colder climates were entered. Or more probably it may have been the 
acquisition of the habit of eating animal food together: with the skill 
necessary for securing it that gave man the power of living in temperate 
regions. And this meant skill in the use of weapons. These thoughts 
are only suggested to meet possible questionings. Of man’s origin science 
can at present give us no conclusive evidence. This, however, must not 
be made an excuse for gratuitous speculation, or for maintaining beliefs con- 
trary to the evidence which science can give us. Here isone of the directions 
in which our general conception of man’s career must remain unfinished. 

Extreme care will be needed in forming any conclusion upon the point 
whether Early Man had any religion. Figuier argues from the remains 
found in the sepulchral cave of Aurignac, that ‘‘ The great and supreme 
truth that the whole being of man does not die with his material body is, 
therefore, innate in the human heart.’’’ On the other hand Sir John 
Lubbock gives numerous statements to show that there are savage peoples 
in considerable number who have no religion. 

In order to estimate more truly the value of such statements the teacher 
should read at least the first part of the first of the chapters on ‘‘ Animism’”’ 
in Tylor’s ‘‘ Primitive Culture,’’? and also Note A at the end of chapter 
vii. in Maine’s ‘‘ Early Law and Custom,” in which Sir John Lubbock’s 
statements respecting the Andaman Islanders are dealt with. Moreover, 
Sir John Lubbock’s remarks towards the end of chapter xv. under the 
head of ‘‘ Absence of Religion among Savage Races,” as well as in other 
parts of his book, show clearly that his conception of what constitutes 
religion is far too limited. Taking this in connection with the fact that 
a string of brief quotations from travellers or priests or missionaries upon 
so intricate a subject cannot be of much value, we do not seem to have 
any conclusive evidence before us. 

Doubtless we may learn much of Early Man from the savage races of 
to-day, as well as from the actual records he has left of his existence. 
But after all there must have been a great difference in the mental 
condition, as Mr. Bagehot points out. Primitive men had no ‘‘inherited 
drill; ’’ they had ‘unstable minds ;”’ ‘‘ they were savages without the 
fixed habits of savages ;’’ ‘they never could have known what to expect ;’’ 
‘so far as the vestiges inform us they were afraid of everything.’’ The 
‘‘noble savage’’ of Dryden is a myth, and so is the early man of the 
George Macdonald type in Figuier’s plate. 

At the same time in picturing the condition of our ancestors we must 
avoid making the picture too dark. It would be untrue, and those 
whom we teach would feel that they had no more to do with such 
creatures than with wolves and hyenas. In the midst of the want of 
morality there is still morality, and it is always more easy to discern the 
evil than the good. In the midst of suftering and fear and cruelty there 
was still much enjoyment in life. M. Albert Réville says wisely, ‘ It is 
certain that in comparison with civilised life the almost animal existence of 
primitive man was frightful—or at least would have been so for us. But was 
it so for him? Nothing warrants us in thinking he was inclined to suicide.” 

With which thought the teacher may well pass on to the terrible fact 
that in civilised countries many people do commit suicide, and many 
more are inclined to it; that in civilised countries we have the savage 
still with us, only if possible more brutalised, more degraded ; that each 
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of us, indeed, has the savage inheritance in his own nature, always 
demanding control; and that the object of these lessons is to learn how he 
may elevate the savagein society andin himself. Illustrations of the existence 
of the savage amongst us may be gleaned plentifully from the newspapers, 
and may well be given to show that this subject is not all up in the air. 

We must remember, moreover, that early man had in him those 
qualities which made civilisation possible, and it.is still the savage in our 
own nature which makes goodness possible. We must keep our minds 
close on the fact of moral development. Speaking of honour and truth, 
John Weiss, in his picturesque language, says, ‘‘ These guests have been 
travelling to keep their appointment with us ever since the world’s surface 
had pathways. Now theconscience passes to and fro by broad routes that 
were first nothing but the channel of some barbarian’s tear.”’ 

The best method of procedure in commencing this series of lessons 
will perhaps be for the teacher to begin by ascertaining what ideas the 
scholars already have about man’s appearance upon earth. This will of 
course be done by questioning. Their existing opinions must guide him 
in his method of dealing with them. If opposed to what he has to 
teach, there will be the more need to follow what is under any circum- 
stances the best course, namely that of presenting the facts and letting them 
compel the scholars to the right conclusions through his questioning. 
As he may have to defend the theory of man’s development as opposed 
to that of his degeneration, it will be well to carefully note in his reading 
the various arguments and illustrations which tell in favour of develop- 
ment and against degeneration. 

Probably before facing this question the teacher may prefer to give a 
lesson or two on the condition of savages in modern times. Then the 
question of early man can be raised, and the aim of the lessons shown. 
In dealing with this question, too, he can work back from the savage to 
the iron, the bronze, and the stone age; or he can begin at once with the 
earliest remains of man that have been discovered. ‘That method should 
be used which is felt to be the most striking and conclusive. 

The facts presented must be made as vivid as possible. The imagina- 
tion must be appealed to. Hence a black-board will be advisable; or 
better still, a large sheet of paper and charcoal. A roll of white ceiling 
paper will be found cheap and serviceable. Let the facts be set out—such 
a discovery, by such a man, in such a place, the remains in such a con- 
dition, such an accumulation of earth over them, and so on. 

Then ‘‘what does it all mean?’’ Other illustrations may be pro- 
ceeded with until the required impression is produced, and the correct 
conclusions have been elicited. 

If specimens of flint implements or other pre-historic remains can be 
borrowed to show the class, they will be found invaluable. Or a visit 
might be paid to a museum containing such specimens, the curator 
of which, or some scientific friend, might be willing to give helpful 
information to the party. 

There is enough material in this part of our subject for a good many 
lessons. The teacher must be guided by his knowledge of his class as to 
the time spent upon them. Possibly he may find it necessary to devote 
one lesson to an explanation of the simplest principles of geology, so far 
as a knowledge of them is necessary to an understanding of the geological 
evidences of antiquity. Joun TREvorR. 
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Creation. 


OTHER,” said Joan the next day, ‘I want to know a lot more: 
do tell me some more like what you told me yesterday.”’ 
‘Yes, Joan, I want to tell you a great many things; so many that I 

hardly know where to begin.” 

‘Oh then, make haste, mother, I do want to hear, so much!”’ 

‘In the story in the Bible which we talked about yesterday, it says 
that at the end of six days God saw everything that he had made, ‘and 
behold it was very good’; and that. now the heavens and the earth were 
finished, and that God rested on the seventh day, because he had ended 
his work.” 

‘Only think, mother! make everything there ts in six days! mustn’t 
God be wonderful to do that! ... But perhaps he didn’t, mother; 
perhaps that’s one of the ‘perhaps’ stories, and that people only fancy 
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-<he did.” 


“‘T think that is so, Joan; do you remember the other day seeing 
those men cutting the ground away to make the railway? They cut 
straight down and left great walls of earth standing up; and do you 
remember what you saw in the walls of earth ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, mother, quite well. There were stripes in the wall of earth, 
from one end of the great long wall to the other. Some of the stripes 
were sand, and some were soil; and sometimes there was a stripe of stuff 
stuck full of stones,—it looked almost like a great big piece of wedding- 
cake, with first the plum part at the bottom, and then the almond part, 
and then the sugar part at the top.” 

‘‘Well, Joan, people have found out a great many things about those 
stripes, as you call them. 1 cannot tell you a great deal, because I do 
not know very much, and you would not yet be able to understand very 
much about it. But listen, and I will try to explain just a little about 
them. People think now that most likely, ages ago, the earth had 
immense mountains and valleys, and that there was a great quantity of 
sea, covering most of the mountains, and filling up the valleys, so as to 
be deeper than anything we can now fancy. Then the sea washed and 
washed away at the mountains, and washed away little bits of the stone 
and sand of which they are made; and these sunk down in the water 
because they were heavier than the water, and when at last they reached 
the bottom, below all the miles of sea, they lay there: and then people 
think there was heat, and perhaps fire, shut up in the middle of the 
earth, and this heat hardened these bits that were washed off from the 
mountains, and baked them together till they became rocks. Then other 
bits were washed down, and lay on the top of those, and they got 
hardened together too. And now and then the fire burst through, like 
one of those burning mounatins that you were wondering about in 
your picture book, and then it poured out stones and lava and other 
kinds of earth from far inside the earth, and then these things ran pour- 
ing down, over the rocks and sand and earth which had been there 
before, and when they grew cool, they lay over what had been uppermost 
before, and buried that below a new surface or top.” 

Joan had listened with all her might, with her eyes very wide open: 
and now she said— 
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‘Oh mother, stop! it’s so great, I can’t think of any more things 
yet! I think I can see the big, big mountains, and a whole lot of 
sea, and the waves washing the bits of the mountains down; and then 
the bits tumbling down, down, down through tries of water, and coming 
to the bottom: and then the bottom was hot, and they got baked; only 
I wonder the sea didn’t cool the fire. And then—then—what came 
next ? oh, a great lot of fire and flames burst up out of the mountains, 
and poured hot stuff from inside the earth, and then it all poured down, 
down after the bits of rock till it spread out and lay on the top of the 
others and got cooled. Is that it?”’ 

“Yes, Joan; you remember it very well.” 

‘‘OQh, mother, I shall never forget it, it’s like a great big picture.” 

‘‘ And then suppose some of the water dried up, and some one dug 
down into the ground below where the sea had been; can you fancy 
what it would look like ?”’ 

‘What, what would look like, mother?’’ 

‘* Suppose ‘a man was there-who wanted to build a house, and had to 
cut down straight into the ground to make a place to put the foundation 
of the house in. When he cut straight down, what would he see in the 
upright walls of earth ?”’ 

Joan thought for a long time: ‘‘I can’t think what he would see, 
mother.”’ 

‘‘ What did you see in the railway banks, Joan, when they were cut 
straight down ?”’ 

‘Stripes, mother, stripes of stones, and sand, and earth. ‘‘ Oh, 
I see !’’ she cried, ‘‘ yes, yes,—that man would find stripes too, for the 
bits of rock that were washed down first, would make the bottom stripe, 
and then, perhaps sand would be washed over it for the next stripe,— 
because you said the stones were heavy and would fall to the bottom ; 
and then the earth and things that the burning mountain threw up, 
might come next, and so on.”’ 

Yes; but all that took thousands of years to happen; and it is 
always going on happening, every minute, and that is what I told you 
all this for ; because people fancied that God made all the earth in six 
days, and then rested and did no more: but God never stops making 
things.” : 

Pitother, I can’t think thousands of years; ome year is ever-so- 
long.” 

‘“VYes, dear; we can’t imagine such long times easily: but we can 
see how slowly changes come about, and so we can understand that God 
is always going on working and making changes, and making things 
come to life, and grow, and fade, and die, and then other things take 
their places. Though you are only a little girl, you can remember some 
changes. Don’t you remember that when we went to Grange last year, 
the river was a good way off, when we stood on the steps in the 
garden ?” 

‘©Oh yes, mother, and when we went this summer, the river had come 
close ; it was running at the bottom of the steps, and you were afraid we 
should tumble in ; all the green bit below the steps was gone.”’ ; 

‘‘ Where was it gone to, Joan ?’’ 

‘Into the river, mother ; there was a lot of nice yellow sand under 
the water, and some of the grass was there too,”’ 
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‘Yes, the river had washed it down, and it had gone to make a new 
bottom to part of the river ; and what had been the bottom was buried 
under it.” 

‘And a poor tree had fallen in too, mother, into the river, and a lot 
of sticks and rubbish had been washed up against it and stuck to it, and 
there was grass growing amongst the sticks ; and you said there would 
soon be an island in the river.” 

‘Yes, because the tree stopped the things that were washed down, 
and when enough boughs and sticks and rubbish had stuck together, 
they would stop lumps of grass and soil and stones, and by degrees more 
and more things would collect, till they made a firm place on which 
things could grow. So there God was making an island where there 
was none before; and making live things grow where the poor tree had 
died.” 

‘€T see ; I wonder how God thinks of it all!’ 

‘‘ And God is always bringing new life out of all things: when an 
animal dies, its body is made use of : when it is put in the ground, it 
decays, or turns into what is different, and makes good food for the 
grass or trees or plants.’’ 

‘Oh mother, I never thought of that: I thought a dead thing went 
all nasty.”’ 

‘Tt would be nasty for other things, Joan, but it is very nice that it 
is useful and does good: there is nothing that is not useful somewhere ; 
and it is only ‘ nasty’ when it is not in the right place. And when we 
eat meat, or cabbages, or anything else, the things we eat change into 
food to make us strong,-and keep us alive. The sheep eat grass, and 
that changes into what keeps the sheep alive and well.” 

‘‘ Everything seems to come in useful, mother ; how wonderful it all 
seems !|’’ 

“Yes; and everything you can think of changes, and does some 
good to something else. ‘There was a fall of snow the other day ; where 
did it come from ?” 

‘‘ From out of the clouds, mother. Oh, then the clouds turned into 
snow!” 

‘And what became of the snow, Joan?”’ 

“‘Tt melted, mother.” 

‘* And what do you mean by it melted’? ”’ 

‘Tt went away.” 

‘““Ves; but the way in which it went away was that the warmth 
turned the snow into water; and then the ground took the water in by 
degrees.”’ 

at There were a lot of slops and puddles, mother, the ground didn’t 
take it all in.” 

‘“No, Joan, it didn’t ; and the sun and air drank up some of the water ; 
the sun drew it up again in steam, to feed the clouds, ready to fall again 
in rain or snow.” 

“ How busy everything is, mother 

“Yes, something is always going on: you see there is no ‘resting on 
the seventh day,’ or on any day, really. God works always, making 
things or changing things. It is God that makes you able to run about, 
and keeps you alive, both while you are awake and while you are asleep, 
and it is God that makes you think, and feel, and wish, and work,” 
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‘“Me, and everybody else! Oh, what a Jot of people there are! 
And birds, mother, and dogs and cats and horses and cows, and lions 
and tigers and rabbits and beetles and worms. Oh, everything and 
everybody ; | can’t think it all, it is so great and big and many! But 
I like to ¢vy and think it: and I like to know all the things, so much.”’ 

‘‘T think, Joan, that you would like to read one of the Psalms in the 
Bible now, which talks about some of the things we have been speaking 
of: youmight learn it by heart, by a few verses at a time: it is a beau- 
tiful piece to have in your mind.”’ 

‘Read it to me, mother, will you please ?”’ 

Her mother then read Joan the hundred and fourth psalm, and talked to 
her about it as she readit. Joan was delighted with it, and she learnt a few 
verses every day till she knew it all. Then she found that it was always 
coming back into her mind as she ran about out of doors. And she was 
always looking out for things that were changing, and being made, and 
growing, to see how God is always working, and making the world still. 
And often she said to her mother ‘‘ that zs a funny ‘ perhaps’ story 
about God making everything in seven days! It is so much nicer that 
it is all being made always: and I’m so glad God did not really rest,— 
for then everything would stop : and / should stop, ...and... and 
—O I can’t think what would happen then! Why, xothing would 
happen !”’ 

GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 


LESSONS FOR SUNDAY CLASSES.—V. 
Humility. 


READINGS FROM THE BIBLE :—Parable of the Pharisee and Publican, 
Luke xviii. 9-14. Christ’s warnings to his Disciples, Matt. xviii. 1-14, 
Dispute of Zebedee’s Children, Matt. xx. 20-28. Dispute of the Disciples, 
Mark ix. 33-37. Parable on Humility, Luke xiv. 7-11. Christ washes 
the Disciples’ feet, Fohn xii. 1-16. 

QUESTIONS ON THE SuBJECT:—What exhortation to Humility can 
be found in Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah, Micah and the Epistles? In what 
words did Jesus set forth his own Humility ? 


HERE was once a king of Sicily, named Robert, who prided himself 

very much on his high rank and magnificence. He had two brothers, 

the Pope of Rome and Emperor of Germany, so altogether he felt 

thoroughly satisfied that his family was among the highest of the earth. 

* Unfortunately the country he governed did not prosper under his rule, 

and ali the riches and plenty the island yielded went more to his own 
selfish aggrandisement than for the benefit of the inhabitants. 

One evening, this proud King, arrayed in magnificent attire, followed 
by a numerous retinue of courtiers and surrounded by all the pomp and 
splendour in which he delighted, attended vespers on St. John’s Eve. 
Hearing certain Latin words chanted over and over again by the priests, 
which he could not understand, he enquired the meaning of them. To 
which a learned clerk replied, ‘‘ He has put down the mighty from their 
seat, and has exalted them of low degree.” 

The King laughed scornfully. He was perfectly content that no 
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power could push him from his throne, and feeling rather tired he yawned 
and fell asleep. 

When he awoke it was night; the church was empty, and only the 
glimmer of a few lamps allowed him to grope his way to the door, which 
was locked. After repeated knockings, the sexton, thinking thieves were 
in the church, came with his lantern, asking, ‘‘Who’s there?”’? Choking 
with rage, Robert replied, ‘‘Open! ’tis I, the King!’’ The sexton 
tremblingly turned the key and opened the door to see a figure spring 
past him and vanish into the darkness. 

Then this proud and haughty king, brother to a Pope and an 
Emperor, bareheaded and half-clad, thundered at his palace gates, which, 
being opened, he rushed through the court-yard and up the staircase to 
his banqueting-hall, blazing with light and crowded with people. Could 
he believe his eyes? On the throne sat a king, his very own self in form 
and feature, wearing his robe and crown, but with a mild, soft expression 
on his face. It was an angel, though none there recognised him as such, 
and he met the King’s angry, astonished gaze with the utmost serenity 
and calmness; ‘‘ Who art thou?’’ he asked. ‘‘ The King!” roared 
Robert of Sicily, ‘‘come back to claim my throne from an impostor.” 
At these words the guests sprang up and drew their swords, but the 
Angel replied, ‘‘ Thou art no King, but thou shalt be his jester. Hence- 
forth shalt thou wear the cap and bells, an ape shall be thy companion, 
thou shalt obey my servants, and wait upon my henchmen.’’ Then, in 
spite of his cries, threats, and protestations, Robert was thrust out of the 
hall; the pages tittered, the courtiers laughed, the men-at-arms jeered ; 
on awaking he was taken into a vaulted chamber, and the last thing 
he heard was the mock cheer of ‘‘ Long live the King.” 

Next morning he felt as if he had experienced some fearful dream. 
But no. Turning round, he saw lying on the straw near him the cap 
and bells, while in the corner sat grinning, shivering and chattering, a 
hideous ape. 

Days passed on, and under the Angel’s wise, beneficent reign, the 
country flourished and the people grew happier. Not so the King. 
Never was jester more silent and melancholy ; he was jeered at by every- 
one, the ape was his only friend, and when the Angel met him and half- 
jestingly, half-sternly, yet with a shade of tenderness withal, would ask 
him, ‘‘ Art thou the King ?”’ his pride and anger would overflow, and he 
would haughtily reply ‘‘I am!’ He was still unsubdued. 

At the end of three years the Pope sent out invitations to his brothers, 
the Emperor of Germany and King Robert, to attend the usual services 
on Holy Thursday in Rome. The Angel joyfully received the message, 
and a gay cavalcade set out towards Italy. But among the menials, 
seated on a sorry steed, with the ape behind him, an object of merriment 
to all the villages and cities through which the travellers passed, was the 
real King Robert. 

The Pope received the Emperor and the Angel with great pomp and 
ceremony, and in St. Peter’s Square at the appointed time he gave his 
benediction to the assembled crowd. The poor jester could stand it no 
longer; surely his own brother, the Pope, would recognise him, and 
bursting through the crowd, he rushed up to him, crying, ‘‘I am the 
King! look at me, I am your brother Robert, of Sicily. That man,” 
pointing to the Angel, ‘is an impostor. Does not my voice remind you 
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of me?’’ A shade of perplexity came over the Pope’s brow; he turned 
in amazement to the Angel, while the Emperor laughed heartily at the 
idea of a madman being kept for a jester. The wretched king was, of 
course, hustled back into the crowd with the utmost ignominy. 

The ceremonies and solemn observances of Holy Week went by and 
Easter Sunday came. It seemed as if the presence of the Angel imparted 
a holier and more spiritual fervour to the prayers. Even the jester, 
kneeling on his chamber floor, felt the unseen influence; he imagined he 
could hear the rustling garments of the risen Christ sweep through the 
silent air to Heaven. 

~ When the visit to Rome was over the Emperor returned to Germany, 
and the Angel went back to his southern isle. Once more within his 
palace, he heard the Angelus sounding for evening prayer. Bidding the 
courtiers retire, he called the jester to him. They were quite alone, and 
the Angel again put the question, ‘‘ Art thou the King ?”’ 

Robert of Sicily bowed his head, and folding his hands meekly, replied, 
‘‘Thou knowest best. I am penitent, let me go barefoot across the stones 
that pave the way to Heaven, until my sins are pardoned.” 

The Angel’s smile illumined the whole place ; through the window 
came the chant of the monks: ‘‘ He has put down the mighty from their 
seat, and has exalted them of low degree.’”’ Then a second strain filled 
the air: ‘‘] am an Angel and thou art the King.” 

There was silence. King Robert looked up; he was alone, but 
clothed now in his robe and crown as of old. When his courtiers re- 
turned they found him kneeling in silent prayer, humble and gentle as a 
little child. 

This legend is taken from a poem by Longfellow. 

In the ‘“‘Sand-hills of Jutland,” Andersen tells the story of a childrens’ 
party, at a certain rich merchant’s house. Three little girls were dis- 
puting as to whose family was the most important. The first was 
excessively proud; her father was a court official, which she thought 
quite sufficient to place her far above the others; moreover she was 
“ born’’ (well-born she meant), and it didn’t matter how clever or 
worthy people might be if they weren’t ‘‘born.’’? Also, whoever heard of 
anyone becoming great whose name ended in ‘‘sen’’? a termination 
always denoting common people of low birth. At this, the merchant’s 
little daughter waxed very wroth. Her father’s name was ‘‘ Madsen,”’ 
and she replied, angrily, that he was rich enough to buy hundreds of rix- 
dollars’ worth of sugar-plums. Could the court official do that ? 

The third child’s father was a journalist who, she contended, could 
rule all the fathers in the town by putting them in his newspaper, and 
making them afraid of him. Thus they went on disputing and giving 
themselves airs. 

But on the outside of the half-open door stood a poor little boy, 
peeping in. It was, of course, out of the question that so poor a child 
should enter the drawing-room, but he had been turning the spit for the 
cook, and he had obtained permission to look in behind the door at the 
splendidly dressed children who were amusing themselves, and that was 
a treat to him. 

He would like to have been one of them he thought; but at that 
moment he heard what had been said, and it was enough to make him 
very sad. Not one shilling had his parents at hometo spare, They were 
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not able to set up a newspaper, to say nothing of writing for one. And 
the worst was yet to come; for his father’s name, and of course, also his 
own, certainly ended in ‘‘sen.’’ He, therefore, could never become any- 
body in this world. This was very disheartening. Though he felt assured 
that he was ‘‘ born;’’ it was impossible to think otherwise. This was 
what passed that evening. 

Several years had elapsed, and during their course the children had 
grown up to be men and women. There stood in the town a handsome 
house, which was filled with magnificent objects of art. Everyone went 
to see it, even people who lived at a distance. Which among the children 
we have spoken of could call that edifice his or hers? That house 
belonged to the poor little boy, who became somebody, although his name 
did end in ‘‘sen.’’—THORWALDSEN ! 

And the three other children, the children of high birth, money, and 
literary arrogance? They were all alike and grew up to be very re- 
spectable, comfortable, well-meaning, common-place people. There is 
nothing more to be said about them. AGNES BARTRAM. 


AN INFANT LESSON. 


“We, too, would bring our treasures, 
To offer to the King: 
We have no wealth or learning— 
What shall we children bring ? 
We'll bring the little duties 
We have to do each day, 
We'll try our best to please him 
At home, at school, at play.” 


NoreE.—It will help greatly if the teacher will read through the life of 
Elisha, JJ Kings ii.—viii. and xiii. 14-21, before giving the lesson, so as to get 
a general idea of the impression that Elisha’s life had left upon the people. 
With the exception of the ‘‘ Bears” story, all his works were beneficent, all his 
actions helpful, according to the accounts given; and one feels that some- 
thing of the same kind of difference existed between the characters of Elijah 
and Elisha as between those of John the Baptist and Jesus. This note may not 
seem necessary for the lesson, but we shall always speak more graphically if we 
have “ worked round” our subject. 


Do all you can. 

UA naar are you little boys going to do when you get as big as father? 
Will you help to build houses, or will you be a railway porter, or 
a railway guard, perhaps? And as for the girls, what will they do when 
they are as big as mother? Cook the dinner, scrub the floor, keep the 
house clean and tidy? I hopeso. Ah! it is fun to pretend to be father 
and mother and play at being grown up, isn’t it? but what can you do 
now? Do ALL you cAN. But can you do anything worth doing? 
Yes, we have all of us the power to do something helpful, even the very 
smallest here. Who has seen a large picture on the walls of some of the 
railway stations, of a lion imprisoned in a net and a tiny mouse nibbling 
through the cord. [Tell the fable.] The mouse did not say, ‘‘I am too 
small to help,” but she just set to work with her sharp little teeth. The 

lion was set free because the mouse did all that she could. 
Who remembers what this book is called? The Bible. Yes, now 
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for a story that we find in it about a little girl who did ‘‘what she could.” 
We don’t know her name, but I want you to remember the name of a 
great prophet who lived in Israel, Elisha, and a great soldier who 
lived in Syria, Naaman, so I will write their names on the black- 
board. Elisha was so wise and good that everyone who knew him 
asked his help, whenever they were in trouble or difficulty. He was 
always ready to do all that he could, and long after he had died stories 
were remembered of the kind and wonderful deeds he had done, while 
during his life, even the little ones would hear from their parents of the 
goodness of Elisha. One day a band of strange soldiers came into the 
land of Israel and pouncing on some children who were, I dare say, 
playing about, they carried them off as slaves. They carried them away 
from home and friends, miles and miles away, into a strange land, the 
land of Syria. Poor littlechildren! I think they must have fretted after 
their fathers and mothers, don’t you? But they would not have much 
time for crying, for they were soon given to different people and made to 
work as their slaves. I am afraid some would be terribly unhappy 
because their masters were unkind and cruel very often; but among the 
slave children there was one little girl who had a kind mistress, the wife 
of the great Syrian general, whose name I have written down—Naaman. 

Before long the little Israelitish maiden found that her mistress, too, 
had sad troubles to bear; for her husband, Naaman, was ill, and no one 
could be found to cure him. The child felt very sorry but how could she 
help, she, a poor slave girl! Then the thought came “If only the good 
Elisha was here, he might help my brave master,’’ and she went to her 
mistress, and telling all she knew about Elisha’s wisdom and goodness, 
made her also long for her husband to see him. The mighty king of 
Syria came to hear of it, and he determined that Naaman should go to 
Israel to see if he could be cured. 

Therefore a messenger was sent from the king of Syria to the king of 
Israel with a letter asking him to have Naaman’s disease cured. This 
frightened the king of Israel very much, for he thought, ‘‘ The king 
knows very well that I cannot cure this disease, he just wants to quarrel 
with me so that he may bring his mighty army to crush my people.” 
Then Elisha was told of the trouble and he said ‘‘Send him to me.’’ So 
Naaman, with his horses and chariots, went and stood at the door of his 
house. But Elisha did not even come out to see him, but sent a message, 
‘“Go and wash in the river Jordan seven times.’’ Naaman was very 
angry at such a message. ‘‘ Why, I might wash any day in my own 
land, in rivers far grander than any in Israel!” thought he. ‘‘I made 
sure that this prophet, whom they praise so much, would at least come 
out and wave his hand and speak in some wonderful fashion; but to 
tell me to wash myself,—it is an insult,’’—and he turned and went away 
in arage. Happily for him, however, some of his servants were wiser, 
and said, ‘‘If the prophet had bid thee do some great thing, wouldest 
thou not have done it? how much rather then when he saith to thee, 
wash and be clean!’’ Then Naaman thought better of it and went and 
did as he was told, and Elisha’s words came true, for he was cured. 

Thus the little slave yirl, like the wee mousie, helped to free the lion- 
hearted soldier from the evil that beset him just by doing all she could— 
though that ‘‘all’’ was only to tell of the good prophet who lived far away 
in her own country. Aunt Amy, 
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LITTLE DUTIES FOR LITTLE CITIZENS. 


NDER this title, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells has prepared a series 

of Twelve Illustrated Cards, suitable for the younger children in 

the Sunday school. On one side there is a picture and a verse or motto, 

on the other side there are several questions, on which the teacher builds 

up, or rather draws out, a lesson for the day. Here are a few examples 
of her method :— 


FAITHFULNESS. 


“Tt a task is once begun, 
Never leave it till it’s done ; 
Be the labour great or small, 
Do it well, or not at all.” 


“ All that you do, do it with your might; 
Things done by halves are never done right.” 


Questions :—(1) What does being faithful mean? (2) When is it 
hard work to be faithful,—in doing little or big things? (3) If you are 
not faithful at school, what happens to you? (4) Do you know any 
stories of faithful children? (5) From what animal can you take lessons 
of faithfulness? (6) If you are faithful at home and at school, will you 
be faithful by and by to your city and to your country ? 


USEFULNESS. 


“God is just and tender too ; 
He thinks of each and all, 
And gives a work to everyone,— 
Even the weak and small.” 


Questions :—(1) Can you be useful at* home, at school, at play? 
(2) Can sick children be useful? (3) Can children be as useful as 
grown-up people? (4) Must you find out ways of being useful, or wait 
to be told? (5) Is it being useful to make little people and big people 
happy? (6) Should each child learn to do some one thing—like a trade 
—very well? (7) How can you be useful to your city now,—by not 
throwing rags, papers, etc., into the street? By what else,—by having 
some regular occupation when you are grown up ? 


THINKING BEFORE SPEAKING. 
“Speak gently! ’tis a little thing, 
Dropped in the heart’s deep well ; 
The good, the joy, that it may bring, 
Eternity shall tell.” 
“Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart.” 


Questions :—(1) Why is it a good plan always to think before speak- 
ing 2? (2) When is it mean not to speak? (3) Do quarrels come 
oftener from hasty speaking or from ugly purposes? (4) How does a 
soft answer turn away wrath? (5) How does a quarrel, which is at 
first only between two boys, often get others into trouble? (6) Would 
so many laws have to be made telling people what not to do, if as child- 
ren we all learned to think before acting? Give instances. 


hablo 


